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land in the world. Is this wealth of creation to remain unavailable for 
the comfort and happiness of men, while the powers holding dominion 
over it invite immigration, and the over-crowded cities of Europe teem 
with millions whose cry is for bread? Emigrants to the valley of La Plata 
may reach their homes in ocean steamers. No barren wildernesses are 
to be traversed. No long winters or autumnal exhalations are to be 
feared. No warring with Indian, beast, or reptile, or with those tropi- 
cal miasmata against which the mind and strength of the white race are 
impotent. If Bolivia, Paraguay, the Argentine Confederation, and 
Buenos Ayres would unite and form a community of nations, neither 
filibustering hosts nor imperial fleets could be feared. Spanish galleons, 
freighted with the ' fifths ' of Majesty, or the ships of Great Britain and 
Portugal, laden with the profits of illegal trade, will never again sail 
from La Plata. But the steamers of maritime nations, bearing the 
products of industrial power, will cover her interior water-courses, and 
in return will pour into the lap of those nations the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of the Western Indies. No overthrow of existing gov- 
ernments, no political revulsions, are necessary to place the inhabitants 
of these regions under the beneficent influences of a great republican 
civilization." 



Art. VIII. — Life of James Sullivan : with Selections from 
his Writings. By Thomas C. Amory. Boston : Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1859. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 414, 424. 

There is one original feature in the working out of the plan 
of the great Washington Monument, at our federal capital, 
which is so appropriate and symbolic in itself, as to go far 
towards reconciling us to a faultiness of taste in the whole 
design. We refer to that feature, so generally approved, of 
building into the walls, on the inner surface, blocks of every 
variety of stone, gathered from all quarters, and bearing ap- 
propriate inscriptions designating their grateful donors. There 
is a meaning in this ; or rather it admits of a significance 
which we shall venture to assign to it. Beneath the deep 
foundations of the structure is the stone inscribed with the 
name of Washington. The external walls are uniform and 
homogeneous in their material. But as the visitor ascends the 
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winding stair within, his gaze is to be invited and detained by 
a series of mural tablets, bass-reliefs, and inscriptions, on stones 
of various shape and size, of granite, slate, or marble. These 
are all free contributions to the structure, and are nominally 
dedicated as tributes to the great and good man whom the 
pillared shaft commemorates. Those inscribed stones bear 
various devices and legends. They are contributed by sover- 
eign States, by municipal, mercantile, charitable, professional, 
artistic, and mechanical corporations and associations, and by 
patriotic individuals. If wrought in with skill and good taste, 
they will form one of the most appropriate, perhaps the most 
striking, of all the features of that stupendous monument. 
Anything like symmetry in the arrangement of those inner 
blocks is out of the question. A forced attempt at symmetry 
would vitiate the very purpose aimed at in them, and turn 
the matter to a merely finical result. 

Now just what those inscribed stones are to the Washing- 
ton Monument, the biographies of our Revolutionary patriots 
are to our organic national history. The exterior surface of 
the monument, as we have said, is uniform and homogeneous. 
So must be the plan and method and the working out of our 
national history, if we ever have a writer equal to the whole 
theme. But the greater variety there is in the contributions 
to its internal composition, in the lives and reported services of 
the able and faithful men who helped to plan and secure the 
whole fabric, the better will posterity understand, and the more 
thankfully will it appreciate, the noble work. 

Such a contribution Mr. Amory has made to one of the 
most valuable departments of our national history, in his biog- 
raphy of his grandfather, Governor Sullivan of Massachusetts. 
The subject of it eminently deserved this grateful memorial, 
and the author of the volumes in our hands has discharged 
his office with unexceptionable good taste, with the utmost 
fidelity in research, with appreciation, candor, intelligence, and 
rare impartiality. He has had a most interesting story to tell, 
and he has wisely allowed the whole interest of his pages to 
be sought for in their proper subject-matter, without drawing 
upon his own imagination, or exaggerating any incident which 
he relates. No partisan feeling seems to have had the slight- 
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est influence with him, though his narrative leads him through 
the times of the most exciting and embittered party strife of 
which the record enters into our annals. The pride of kindred 
might be justified in a far more obtrusive display of itself than 
his modest pen and his chastened style allow. It is evident 
that the industry and toil which Mr. Amory has spent upon 
this excellent work would have sufficed for the preliminary 
labor requisite for the composition of a history of the chief 
events and deeds which mark the period embraced in his 
biography. He has turned his temptation to diffuseness into a 
concentration of the substance of much biographical, political, 
and historical material in well-wrought paragraphs and com- 
prehensive chapters. 

Here, then, we have another inscribed block to be wrought 
into our national monument. A block of firm-set texture, and 
of the substantial quality of our native granite, would be typical 
of the character and services of the man whose eminent life- 
work is recorded in these pages. The best office which we can 
perform at once for the book and for our own readers, is to 
follow the lead of the author, and to report in a condensed 
and summary way the main points of the story which he has 
furnished for our gratified perusal. One element of his plan 
is to allow others to speak to us in his place, where he thinks 
an extract from a document, carrying with it the life and pas- 
sion of its own time, will convey to us better than reports or 
comments of his own an intelligible view of what he seeks 
to communicate. He gives us especially liberal selections from 
the writings of Governor Sullivan, and intimates a purpose to 
follow the present volumes with a more extended compilation. 
It is remarkable, that, with the exception of a Life of Governor 
Gerry, this should be the first contribution, in anything more 
than the most unpretending and inadequate form, to the biog- 
raphy of the post- Revolutionary Governors of Massachusetts. 
We will now pass rapidly through its pages. 

Mr. Amory begins the genealogy of his family at a date 
when the characteristic O' formed a part of the name, and 
that capital vowel, with the aspirate following, unmistakably 
localizes the portion of the human race concerning whose for- 
tunes he writes. The O'Sullivans have a distinguished fame 

vol. lxxxviii. — no. 183. 38 
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in Irish history as far back as the era in which fabulous legends 
give place to veritable records. They constituted a large and 
powerful sept, ruled by a succession of independent chieftains, 
mighty and rich in castles and lands. The sept retained its 
wild independence down to the time of Elizabeth, and had 
joined the famous Catholic League of Munster, at the close 
of the sixteenth century. English conquest sweeping over 
the land of course reduced the O'Sullivans to subjection, ex- 
cept so far as an intenser hostility of spirit was engendered 
in Irish hearts by the loss of independence, and by disabilities 
attending a constancy of adherence to the Roman Catholic 
faith. Mr. Amory relates with a vigorous pen the embittering 
details of the hatred and strife incident to the subjugation 
of Ireland by the Protestants of the neighboring island, and 
he gives reasons which might justify a survival in the feel- 
ings of his kindred, even to this day, of an inherited animosity. 
But he nobly discharges his own breast of all such feelings, 
and is careful to follow his exciting narrative with some calm 
words of wise and forbearing Christian moderation. 

A speck of romance connects itself with the transition of 
the family history from the Green Isle to the forests of North- 
ern New England. The father of Governor James Sullivan 
was John O'Sullivan, born in Limerick, Ireland, in 1692. He 
might have lived to win his share of renown, and to exhibit 
some of the prowess of his ancestors in his native land, had it 
not been for a trial of the affections which drew out alike the 
strength of his more tender passions and the obstinate resolu- 
tion of his will. But it was of precisely such stock as his, and 
such children as he would train up, that the colonies of Eng- 
land on this side of the water were soon to have need, and 
whatever of unsettled accounts between his family and Eng- 
land required readjustment were destined to have a field and 
an opportunity for settlement here. John O'Sullivan had 
set his affections upon a young lady whom his high-spirited 
mother did not regard as his equal in blood and social rank, 
and whom she therefore positively forbade him to marry. He 
vowed that, if thus opposed in the dearest wish of his heart, 
he would go where his mother should never hear of him or 
from him again. He made good his threat, and it was liter- 
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ally fulfilled in the very terms in which he defined it. He 
sailed from Limerick in 1723, as it would appear, penniless. 
Whatever the destination of the vessel, or his own plans, it 
was driven, by stress of weather, into York, Maine, where he 
entered into an agreement to earn with his hands or wits the 
means of paying the master for his passage. He had as a 
fellow-passenger a forlorn little orphan girl, Margery Brown 
by name, aged nine years, whose fortunes were thenceforward 
to be linked with his own through a life of extraordinary 
length. Having received at home a good classical education, 
without any training to manual labor, the task of meeting his 
obligations and supporting himself by the work of his hands 
was so irksome, that he naturally cast about for some relief 
which would throw the burden upon his mind. He therefore 
applied to the famous Father Moody of York, for employ- 
ment in teaching, and for a loan wherewith to discharge his 
debt. He obtained the loan, from which, besides paying his 
due to the captain of the vessel, he bought off the indentures 
of the aforesaid Margery, of whose origin and desolate lot 
there is no explanation. Besides this, even, he took the 
ch.ild under his charge, and brought her up as his own, while 
he at once opened two schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
kept, after the intermittent fashion and necessity of the time 
and region, only for a part of the year. As little Margery 
grew up, she developed both attractions and a temper, the 
former of which she naturally lost, and the latter of which 
she as naturally retained, in her advancing years. A passing 
stranger, struck with her girlish beauty as she was drawing 
water at the well, instantly pressed his suit upon her. Being 
dressed in better apparel, and appearing to greater advantage 
than the young men whom the maiden was accustomed to 
see, she referred him to her father, whom the suitor at once 
importuned with his first warmth of passion. The Irish exile 
was not pleased with the aspect of the matter, and dismissed 
the youth with a refusal. The affair, however, seems to have 
opened his own eyes, and perhaps those of the maiden, to the 
possibility of a new disposition of their household relations, 
and she soon became his wife. Though of an uncultivated 
mind and taste, she proved to be a most energetic woman, 
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faithfully supervising the economical interests of her husband, 
and discharging her maternal duties in a way to secure the 
love and respect of her children. Her husband soon bought 
forest land in Berwick, where he continued to reside till his 
death, in 1796, at which time he had entered upon the hundred 
and fifth year of his life, sixty years of which he had spent 
on this soil of his purchase. He did not love farm-toil, and 
his wife relieved him of much of the labor of its supervision, 
while he devoted himself to more congenial tasks. He was a 
sort of " squire " for his town and the neighborhood, arbitrat- 
ing in strifes, drawing legal papers, and teaching the young of 
several generations the needful humanities, while to the most 
capable pupils, including his own children, he was fully able 
to impart the rudiments of even a liberal education. Dr. 
Eliot, in his Biographical Dictionary, says that Master Sul- 
livan, as he was familiarly called, spoke fluently both French 
and Latin, and wrote them correctly, after he had completed 
his century of years. He was temperate to abstinence. He 
retained his strength and faculties to the very last, cutting 
wood, doing farm-work, and taking rides of thirty miles in a 
day on horseback, to visit his son. This old patriarch, the 
subduer of wild woods and the humanizer of rugged lives, 
appears to have isolated himself as to the religious sympathy 
of his neighbors, and so it has been conjectured that he re- 
tained in private affection the favorite creed and faith of his 
Irish ancestry. But a pleasant and impressive picture of him 
is preserved in the memory of an aged woman, who describes 
the old man as she saw him on a visit to his cottage, with his 
long dark robe, a small cap crowning his white locks as they 
flowed over his shoulders, the appearance of fine health on an 
attractive face, and his spare frame bowed over his Bible. A 
copy of Hervey's Meditations among the Tombs — not one 
of the most cheerful even of serious companions — was lying 
upon the table near him. His widow died in 1801, at the age 
of eighty-seven. The remains of the venerable couple repose 
within the limits of their Berwick farm. 

From them sprang, with other children, four sons, who were 
foremost in patriotism and in service during our Revolutionary 
strife, and two of whom were efficient builders of our national 
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fabric. James, the fourth son, the subject of the present me- 
moir, was born at Berwick, April 22, 1744. His home was on 
freshly cleared soil, flanked by wild forests, the last scenes 
of Indian border strife. The whole region, with its frontier 
experiences, was admirably suited to call out the energies 
of self-dependence, and the inborn faculties to which alone 
manhood must owe subsistence, or advance in means and 
honors. His father intended that James, like his older 
brother John, the General in the war of the Revolution, should 
be trained to military life. But accident withstood the pur- 
pose. We find him first engaged in his youth in the hardy 
toil of a lumberman, shooting down timber through a tributary 
of the Piscataqua. While he was stretched on the grass one 
summer day for sleep, he was horror-stricken on awaking 
to see a rattlesnake watching him and ready to make the fatal 
spring. The swoon into which he sank from fright was be- 
lieved to have saved him from the fangs of the reptile, — death 
or seeming death being supposed to secure immunity from its 
assaults. But the fearful shock caused to his nervous system 
by the dread apprehension is regarded as the primary cause of 
those attacks of epilepsy to which he was subject through the 
rest of his life, which seized upon him at home and abroad, in 
court and at church, and made him the pitiable spectacle of 
many painful scenes. Another calamity in his youth visited 
upon him life-long consequences. While he was felling a tree, 
one of his legs was caught by a bent branch, and received a com- 
pound fracture, which, aggravated by unskilful surgery, con- 
fined him at home for two years, and made him lame ever after. 
During this confinement he applied himself to faithful study, 
learning the Latin grammar, and whatever he could procure in 
that language, with all other available knowledge ; and so he 
laid the foundation for a solid literary culture, and real accom- 
plishment in intellectual sciences, which made up to him for the 
lack of a college course, and indeed, through his subsequent pro- 
fessional career, advanced him far beyond many of his contem- 
poraries, who had enjoyed the best education of the times. His 
brother John, having made trial of the sea, devoted himself to 
the study of the law ; and, meeting with success, established 
himself at Durham, New Hampshire, where James became his 
38* 
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pupil in 1764. In that relation the two brothers were fitted for 
the various services which they afterwards performed for their 
country, while the honors of each culminated in their reaching 
respectively the chief magistracy of New Hampshire and of 
Massachusetts. A curious, but by no means a singular, pro- 
fessional experience attended the settlement of John Sullivan 
at Durham. Lawyers in that time and neighborhood were 
regarded as a pestilent and mischief-making set of men, whose 
livelihood depended upon the promotion of strifes and differ- 
ences among their neighbors. The neighbors of the new-comer 
to Durham manifested in no dubious way their displeasure at 
his presence, and gave him notice to take himself off. He dis- 
regarding the hint, a violent collision, with insults and blows, 
was the natural consequence. After the issue had been pro- 
tracted, it was concluded to settle it by the result of a cham- 
pionship with the fists of one on either side. James Sullivan 
was the champion on the side of Law, in both senses of the 
word, and he was victorious. Amicable relations were very 
soon established, and there was work preparing for lawyers, of 
a sort to make them quite helpful to their neighbors. 

The agitations and discussions roused by the Stamp Act 
were just then engaging the zeal of the people of New Eng- 
land. James Sullivan, who soon found a wife in Hetty Odi- 
orne, hard by his brother's home, entered upon his professional 
studies just at the opportune time for hastening all his faculties 
to their faithful and profitable development. After having re- 
sided for a short period at Georgetown, a place which compre- 
hended in its title an island and a section of the mainland at 
the mouth of the Kennebec, he removed to Biddeford, on the 
Saco. Here he prospered in his profession, and advanced his 
worldly interests, and here he would in all probability have 
passed his days, had it not been for the exciting scenes that 
invited him nearer to the centre of the turmoil. It was while 
riding the circuit for professional practice, and following up 
the business of the courts over long country roads, and in the 
close intercourse of the hospitalities of the public inns and pri- 
vate homes of those days, that he made the intimate acquaint- 
ance of many men of ability, destined to act conspicuous parts 
in the coming contest. Lowell, Sewall, Otis, and Adams 
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shared with him the rough adventures of travel, and the often 
rougher contests of forensic practice, all happily soothed by 
the familiar pleasantries of rural festivity. These home-bred 
lawyers were a class of men with whom more than with any 
other class rested the prospects and fortunes of the Colonies, 
when threatening issues were raised with the mother country. 
They had stronger temptations than any other class to retain 
their allegiance, to temporize, or to oppose the Revolutionary 
spirit. They had the most at risk in the strife, and would be 
the severest sufferers in case of an unsuccessful revolt. 

In the year 1774, the last year of grace allowed to the vacil- 
lating for taking a decided stand, and the first year of the real 
contest as it presented the issue in its broadest bearings, James 
Sullivan was sent as representative from Biddeford to the Gen- 
eral Court then meeting at Salem, just as the Boston Port Bill 
was to take effect. He and his brother John were concerned 
in the first overt act of the Revolution, which was the seizure, 
in December, 1774, of Fort William and Mary, in Portsmouth 
harbor. The powder which was obtained in this capture, 
after having been concealed for a time under the pulpit of the 
meeting-house in Durham, was carried to Cambridge by John 
Sullivan in the following May, and used by the American 
soldiers in the battle of Bunker Hill. It will at some future 
time engage the zeal of some curious episodical investigator 
of especial points in the conduct of our war, to inquire for 
what proportion of all the military equipments, weapons, am- 
munition, clothing, small stores, and commissary's goods used 
by our troops, we drew upon our opponents. The rich prizes 
brought in by our privateers, together with several success- 
ful raids upon the goods of the enemy, will be found to have 
furnished no small part of the. camp furniture of the patriot 
army. 

James Sullivan, having thus entered upon political life at a 
crisis which committed every able man to serve in some ca- 
pacity through the whole of the campaign about to open, was 
thenceforward put to service in a long succession of exacting 
and responsible trusts. On occasional visits to his home, he 
employed himself in stirring up, instructing, and nerving the 
spirit of the largest patriotism, on which alone the cause of his 
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countrymen could rest in the arduous and doubtful struggle 
yet before them. They might be called to bear disaster and 
ruin, in any form which it might please their enemies to in- 
flict, and resistance required of them to subject themselves to 
the severest burdens of taxation, self-denial, and military rule 
imposed by their own leaders. The most remarkable and 
characteristic feature of our Revolutionary struggle was, that it 
was conducted through means afforded by a most methodical 
and systematic adherence to all the forms of civil legislation 
and administration, practised amid the actual wreck of all es- 
tablished government. There was really no legal sanction for 
giving effect to the last will of a dying testator, or to the mili- 
tary commission of the leader of all our armies. The volun- 
tary system reigned supreme. James Sullivan was one of the 
most laborious and hardest-worked members of both Provin- 
cial Congresses, and afterwards of the same body when re- 
organized, according to the terms of the Charter of 1692, as 
the Provincial Assembly. He served on more than one hun- 
dred committees ; he drafted important documents, initiated 
and matured measures of offence, of defence, and of wise pro- 
vision for all manner of contingencies ; he was commissioner 
of the expedition to Ticonderoga, in the affair with Arnold ; 
he acted prominently in the case of the traitor Dr. Church ; he 
framed the act of the Assembly authorizing the fitting out of 
armed vessels, the beginning of our navy, and was appointed 
one of the three Admiralty Judges. While the American army, 
under Washington, was investing the foe in Boston, his brother 
John Sullivan was doing good service as a brigadier-general, 
and was enjoying the success of his late law pupil in the 
multiplied employments of military legislation. On the 'evac- 
uation of Boston, James Sullivan, not yet thirty-two years old, 
and still serving in the Assembly, was made a Judge of the 
newly reorganized Superior (afterward Supreme) Court. His 
brother Eben, as a patriot soldier, was adding to the laurels 
of the family in one direction, while his other brother, Captain 
Daniel Sullivan, was equally busy in another, till he was num- 
bered among the victims of the Jersey prison-ship, in 1782. 

To be nearer, to the scene of his professional duties, James 
Sullivan removed to Groton, in this State, in 1778, though 
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he still continued to represent his old neighbors in the Assem- 
bly. As a matter of course, he was a member of the Con- 
vention for framing our first State Constitution. The claims 
of a growing family, and the insufficiency of his salary as 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, compelled him to resign that 
office, and, removing to Boston, he entered upon the fullest 
and most lucrative practice of the legal profession. He served 
for a short time in the Continental Congress. One of the 
most laborious and vexatious of his many public trusts was 
that which he discharged as com ssioner on the public 
and private claims to lands west of the Hudson River. These 
claims were perplexed and embarrassed by the old Charter 
grants, by unextinguished Indian rights, by inconsistent In- 
dian deeds and stipulations, by rival pretensions to jurisdic- 
tion, and by the sturdy resolution of actual occupants. When 
they became complicated also by relations brought about 
between the Colonies through the Confederation, and in- 
volved in litigation before the different courts, and a fierce 
collision of individual interests, it may well be inferred that 
only men of rare abilities were competent to adjudicate 
upon them, and that even such decisions as they might 
reach would provoke many personal hostilities, the effects of 
which would outlast their occasions. It was in the discharge 
of this trust that Judge Sullivan found a use for all the prac- 
tical knowledge which he had already acquired about Land 
Titles, and was led to that thorough and systematic examina- 
tion of the whole complicated subject, the results of which 
appear in his treatise under that name. His History of the 
Province of Maine is a creditable monument to his research, 
his general intelligence, and his skill as a writer of good, plain 
English. 

The circumstances of the times brought before our courts 
many cases arising out of the previously existing complica- 
tions of the 'affairs of church and state. Ecclesiastical liti- 
gation is one of the most annoying professional employments 
of a jurist.. In those days no one could take part in it to any 
good purpose, unless he had a considerable amount of the- 
ological knowledge, and a strong personal sympathy on one 
side or the other, committing him to the old views and 
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usages, or to the new-born spirit of religious freedom, with 
all its risks. Judge Sullivan was a consistent church-member, 
heartily interested in the public and private offices of religion, 
a strict observer of its ordinances in the public assembly 
and in the forms of domestic devotion. He had entered 
in his early years into covenant relations with a Calvinistic 
Congregational church in Maine, but had gradually yielded 
to the liberalizing influences which had modified the faith 
of so many of his private and professional associates. In 
Boston he became a member of the Brattle Street Church, 
and worshipped there in a communion which drew together 
the prominent leaders of the two political parties, and the 
successive rival candidates for the Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts. Under these circumstances he was often employed 
in cases of ecclesiastical litigation, and always espoused the 
side of freedom, pleading effectively for the entire dissociation 
of things spiritual and civil in the province of legislation. It 
was well for an advocate on that side, that he was known to 
be a friend and a pledged disciple of religion ; for at that time 
there were many who, with no faith of their own, assumed 
the right of supervising the faith of others. 

The newly established government of Massachusetts was 
subjected to a sore trial of its strength and popularity in the 
Rebellion of 1786. There were sharp animosities and fierce 
struggles, lingering feuds, and grievous burdens of taxation, 
with exhausted public and private exchequers, all concen- 
trating the darkest clouds in the near, as well as in the dis- 
tant horizon. The threatening state of affairs seemed to call 
for that mature wisdom which could follow only from the 
full trial of an experiment then but in its opening stage. In 
those who were relied upon to exercise the controlling in- 
fluence of mental or official authority under such a hazardous 
state of things, the most needful qualities were a resolute and 
fearless support of the principles then on trial, and a spirit of 
forbearance ever ready to practise the utmost tolerance to- 
wards disaffected, ignorant, and impulsive men, whose pur- 
pose was in the main honest. Judge Sullivan appears to 
have used his clear-headed discretion in connection with a 
conciliatory spirit, through all those threatening times. Like 
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most of the men in office at that period, he was a constant 
writer in the gazettes, where, under various signatures, gen- 
erally not amounting to a disguise, he forcibly expressed 
his own views, and combated those of others, standing ready 
to meet, and sometimes to exchange, the asperities of lan- 
guage incident to such a mode of discussing embittered 
issues. If ever any skilful writer among us shall think it 
worth his while to revive and rehearse a full presentment of 
the matters then discussed in the newspapers under sundry 
classical and patriotic norms de plume, he will doubtless find 
in them, or elaborate from them, illustrations of some of the 
profoundest truths of the largest human science, while he 
traces through them the inchoate principles of the best as- 
sured economical and political maxims of our day. Patriot- 
ism certainly did not lisp, as other infant things do. It spoke 
strongly in well-formed periods, and often showed much 
familiarity with the Classical Dictionary. 

Mr. Sullivan was next appointed successively Judge of 
Probate, one of the Executive Council, and Attorney-General 
of the State ; neither of which offices was inconsistent with 
his continuance in private practice. In the last of these 
offices his duties as public prosecutor were very onerous, and 
were discharged with a fidelity that drew encomiums from 
men most passionately enlisted against him in the strife of 
party. The famous Selfridge case, occurring at a time of the 
intensest acrimony in State and national politics, called him 
to one of the severest trials of forensic ability against the most 
eminent talent enlisted on the other side. The death of his 
wife was followed by a second marriage, which made him 
the brother-in-law of Governor Langdon of New Hampshire. 
Home was rendered pleasant to him by its natural cares, by 
the refuge which it afforded from the heats of public life, 
and by the exercise of a large hospitality. Not the least 
among his various services were those which he performed 
in the discharge of numerous municipal trusts in the town 
of Boston before it received its city charter. These services 
were exacting and responsible, and often involved as much 
of passionate contention and of a rivalry of interests as be- 
longed to the antagonism of partisans on the broader fields 
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of politics. Judge Sullivan declined to be a candidate for 
the Convention to form our national Constitution ; but he 
accepted the agency for our government in the matter of 
the boundary line, to be decided with reference to the stream 
which was properly signified by the St. Croix River, as pro- 
vided for in the treaty with Great Britain. 

This busy man found time to serve all the various asso- 
ciations then formed in Boston in the interests of science, 
literature, history, charity, and internal improvements. He 
was one of the original Fellows of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences; first President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; first Vice-President of the Congregational 
Charitable Society ; and a member of the Humane Society, 
and of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the In- 
dians and others in North America. He was also one of the 
projectors and a most efficient agent for insuring the success 
of the Middlesex Canal, the Jamaica Pond Aqueduct, and the 
West Boston Bridge, — enterprises at that time of a most 
formidable character, however moderate and practicable they 
may appear now, when dwarfed by modern undertakings. 
After having stood, for several years, as the Republican 
candidate for the office of Governor of Massachusetts, he 
was finally chosen in 1807, and again in 1808, and died 
while filling the chair, December 10, 1808, aged sixty-four 
years. 

Interspersed over the pages of the second volume of this 
work are very valuable and instructive materials for tracing 
the history of the first party issues and strifes which divided, 
not only the citizens of Massachusetts, but almost equally the 
people of the republic, from the hour of the formation and 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. It would hardly seem 
possible that darker times, or fiercer struggles, or more threat- 
ening risks, should ever present themselves on this continent, 
than those through which Mr. Amory leads us in his narra- 
tive. His summary relations, though concise, are luminous, 
and perfectly adequate to their purpose. His own comments 
are exceedingly candid in their spirit, and are designed in a 
wise and suggestive way to indicate to his readers, that the 
same candor which is so excellent a help to the right reading 
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of the history of the past, is the best security for good temper 
and honesty amid the exciting experiences of the present time. 
Many of his readers will doubtless ask on which side are his 
own convictions and sympathies in the remnants of the old 
strifes, or in the fresh agitations of our day, to which he neces- 
sarily makes reference. But if they find an answer which 
commits him to a fealty to any party except that which in- 
cludes men of moderation, they will have found something 
which has escaped our notice. 

Besides the interesting biographical narrative contained in 
these volumes, we value them highly for the information 
arid the judicious hints which they contain in reference to 
the origin, the grounds, the manifestations, and the merits 
of the first divisions and alienations of opinion among those 
honest men, who, from having been united heart and soul 
in the sternest patriotic fidelity, were so soon found in hot 
contention about the true interests of their country. The par- 
tisanship of those times was unmistakably acrimonious, often 
blind and bitterly unjust. We thank every writer of our own 
day who reviews those ancient feuds so as to present to us 
their merits in a passionless and faithful narrative, and so as to 
leave us at liberty to believe — ay, more, so as to compel us to 
believe — that the fiercest champions in those party strifes were 
honest men, true patriots, and not intentionally Babel work- 
men. Certainly, order, a noble, finished fabric, and not con- 
fusion, is the result of their work, and that result is a composite 
structure showing how the most various materials contribute to 
harmony, in use at least, if not in design. Dr. Randall, in his 
Life of Jefferson, so elaborately and conscientiously wrought 
out, has removed the scales of a miserable prejudice from the 
eyes and minds of thousands of readers in New England, who 
had inherited the notion that this wise and able man was a 
monster of depravity, and an especial hater and foe of his own 
country. Mr. Amory leads us over a portion of the same 
most rich and fruitful field which is so admirably worked by 
Dr. Randall. He makes the biography of his grandfather the 
thread on which he strings a great many lessons of sound 
wisdom for all times. There is just that calm and healthful 
moderation in his remarks upon these party strifes, which 
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would indicate, that, after having thoroughly reviewed them 
with an intelligent mind, the writer had no ambition, no 
interest, no feeling even of his own, beyond that of a private 
and well-disposed citizen of the republic. He does not even 
attempt to sum up in a general concentration of balanced 
and adjusted estimates the claims which the subject of his 
volumes has upon the gratitude or the respect of posterity. 
Still less does he assume the judicial office of pronouncing 
upon the complexion of his life and the composition of his 
character. He leaves his readers to decide how Governor 
Sullivan shall stand before them in the light of his own deeds 
and purposes, and in the shadows of his own times. Those 
shadows were deep, and they are deep to us as we look back 
into them, except as they are illumined by the candor which 
knowledge and charity will impart to all who try to under- 
stand their conflicts. The best use of such works as this 
before us is, that they revive in the most intelligible and 
instructive way the story of times which have entailed upon 
us some of their own strifes, and have confused our judgment 
of men and things which it is very desirable for us to under- 
stand and estimate rightly. "We might naturally have sup- 
posed that the formation of a Constitution for our federal 
government would have been so deliberately entered upon 
and pursued to its great results, as to leave no material for 
any extended opposition to the details which it involved ; 
and that its adoption would have been followed by the inau- 
guration of a feeling of universal good-fellowship over the 
country. But that fancy is strangely mocked by any page of 
the records of those times, whether it contain the debates of 
a national or State convention, or the doings of a town-meet- 
ing in the obscurest village of the land. There were ques- 
tions of infinite moment opened for agitation. The experi- 
ments that were to be put on trial were wholly beyond the 
scope of all the precedents which the history of the world 
could furnish. Some of the ominous forebodings and dismal 
apprehensions connected with the earliest party discords in 
our political annals appear to us as the merest bugbears ; we 
are tempted to laughter as we read of them ; we wonder that 
people with honest consciences could have been wrought up 
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to such alarm, to such passion, about them. The fear that 
Washington would set up a monarchy ; that a privileged 
class would bring in orders of nobility ; that returning loyal- 
ists were secret agents of a prince of the blood commissioned 
to subject us again to royal rule ; — these and some other ap- 
prehensions, which made our grandfathers more afraid of the 
daylight around them than their grandfathers had been of 
the Indians prowling about their cabins at midnight, seem 
to us too unreal to be seriously talked of. But there was a 
reality answering to each one of those apprehensions. There 
was a risk of centralization, and of an entail of offices and 
privileges in our national government. The returning loyal- 
ists, seeking to reclaim their alienated estates, revived many 
dangerous contentions. The treaty with England left some 
of the most fruitful matters of subsequent strife still open, 
and concentrated party interests and common fears upon 
them. The funding system, and the equalizing of obliga- 
tions among those whose debts were unequal ; the question 
about the levying of imposts, — whether by State or federal 
authority; the question of neutrality and of commercial re- 
strictions ; and, above all, the question of sympathy and alli- 
ance with France, before and after her revolution turned to 
fearful anarchy; — these were some of the materials for the 
fires of political and partisan strife, than which no later age 
of the republic has provided any more combustible. 

Judge Sullivan stood as the Jeffersonian, or Republican, or 
Democratic candidate for the chair of state, when the intensity 
of party rancor had reached its boiling point. Some of the 
principles of government to which he gave his allegiance were 
especially obnoxious to his professional associates. His op- 
ponents at the bar were generally those who belonged to the 
antagonistic political party. He allowed his name to stand 
as the target for the shafts cast at the set of measures then 
identified with the Republican platform. He was the subject 
of some slanderous imputations, which seem as we read the 
account of them to be rather available as a tribute to his 
integrity, — because, few as they are, they were all that the 
most venomous hostility could summon against him, while 
their triviality makes them for the most part matters of indif- 
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ference. Still, as we read the extracts from his writings which 
his grandson with excellent judgment has spread before us, 
we see that he was really no partisan, but an independent 
man. We find expressions of regret and distrust uttered by 
him about some of the men whom his party was compelled 
to carry with it. His allegiance was that of a man who must 
choose between one of two parties on general principles, and 
on a few grounds of decided conviction. We therefore close 
the volumes with a grateful impression of the man and of his 
career. His Life, and the inscription which it bears, are a most 
valuable contribution to our national monument. 



Art. IX. — History of New England. By John Gorham 
Palfrey. Boston : Little, Browu, & Co. 1858. Vol. I. 
pp. 636. 

The Transatlantic reproach cast upon the superficialness 
of American scholarship and authorship can be in no wise 
affected by our simple denial of the charge, nor yet can it be 
extenuated by our partial admission of it with grounds of 
justification. It has already become somewhat stale, solely be- 
cause, since our national self-complacency was first disturbed by 
it, our soil has been growing more and more prolific of schol- 
ars and writers who could not fail of an English reputation. 
Yet there are departments of learning in which we must, no 
doubt, remain for the present in the rear of our European con- 
temporaries, for want of adequate libraries, of a proper division 
of intellectual labor, and of endowments for the support and 
encouragement of those who make it their life-work to add to 
the world's stock of knowledge. Thus in regard to the entire 
study and science of language we are placed at a disadvantage 
which cannot be easily overcome, except by extended foreign 
residence or travel ; for philology, equally with zoology or as- 
tronomy, must be based on observation and comparison ; and 
the philologist is in most of our public libraries as destitute of 
materials for the prosecution of his inquiries, as a zoologist 
would be in a thronged city, or an astronomer under an 
always clouded sky. 



